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ical result, yet, because it takes place under conditions never
found in machines, it has characters which markedly separate
it from the movements of machines. Among these differen-
tial characters may be cited that of selective adaptation*
which is most conspicuous in volition.
82.  In the early stages of animal evolution there is no
differentiation into muscle and nerve.    The whole organism
is equally sensitive  (or irritable) in  every part.    Muscles
appear, and then they are the most sensitive parts.    Nerves
appear, and the seat of Sensibility has been transferred to
them; not that the muscles have lost theirs, but their irri-
tability is now represented by their dominant character of
Contractility, and the nerves have taken 011 the special office
of Sensibility.    That is to say, while both muscle and nerve
form integral elements of the sensitive reaction, the process
itself is analytically conceived as a combination of two dis-
tinct properties, resident in two distinct tissues.
83.  Carrying further this analytical artifice, I propose to
distinguish the central organs as the seat of Sensibility, con-
* By selective adaptation is meant the varying combination of motor
impulses to suit the varying requirements of the effect to be produced.
Physical mechanisms are limited to the performance of definite actions ;
sensitive mechanisms employ fluctuating combinations of elements in
response to fluctuations of stimuli. The wheels, levers, springs, and
valves of a machine cannot "be differently combined according to varying
degrees of the motor-force, as the nerves and muscles of an organism
are differently combined by varying sensations. An automaton may be
constructed to play on the violin ; but it will only play the air to which
it is set, it cannot vary the performance : cannot play a false note, or
throw in a crescendo here, a largo there, according to a caprice of feel-
ing. "We must admit that a violinist has his delicate and changing
movements guided by sensations, auditory and muscular ; any inter-
ruption in the sensations would arrest the movements, which, in truth
incorporate them. And yet it is well known that the violinist may per-
form while completely " unconscious/' I do not simply refer to the
fact that his thoughts and attention may be elsewhere ; I refer to such
facts as are recorded in Pathology. TROUSSEAU, for example, had an
epileptic patient who was occasionally seized with attacks of complete
unconsciousness while he was performing in the orchestra ; yet on re-
awakening to consciousness, lie found that he had continued to play,
had kept proper time, and played the proper notes.